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THE STARRY FLAG; 
oR, 
The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


— 


CHAPTER VII. 
OFF EASTERN POINT. 


i was half past five in the morning when 

Levi Fairfield reached the wharf in Glou- 
cester, all unsuspicious of the mischief which 
his unexplained departure from home was to 
occasion. The Starry Flag lay in the water 
near the shop of her benevolent builder, who 
had not yet come to his daily work. As 
nothing could be done to forward the business, 





Levi devoted himself to an examination of the 
beautiful craft. Hauling in the painter, he 
went on board, and carefully scrutinized every 
part of her. 

The Starry Flag was twenty-one feet long, 
sloop rigged, and had a cuddy forward, which 
contained two berths. She was built in the 
most substantial manner, and had already 
proved herself to be a stiff and stanch sea-boat. 
She worked admirably in a heavy sea, and it 
was even said that she could be worked to 
windward under her jib alone. It is true she . 
was not what would be called a “ fancy yacht; ” 
she had no mahogany panels, no elaborate 
brass work, no gilded figure-head. She was 
plain and neat, with little or no “ gingerbread 
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work” about her. It was her fine model, and 
her graceful sitting upon the water, that made 
her a beautiful craft. 

Levi glowed with enthusiasm as he surveyed 
the boat— as he examined the construction 
and arrangement of everything about her. He 
crawled into the cuddy, which was just high 
enough to permit him to-sit down on the 
berth, though, for the size of the craft, it was 
quite a roomy apartment, and large enough to 
accommodate himself and one other very com- 
fortably. It was not furnished, and while the 
prospective owner of The Starry Flag was de- 
bating with himself whether he should spend 
his twenty-one dollars in the purchase of a 
couple of mattresses, or in procuring a suit of 
clothes, he heard a step upon the wharf. 

‘What ure you doing in that’ boat?” de- 
manded the owner. 

‘*I was only looking at her,” replied Levi. 

‘* We don’t allow folks on board of her, un- 
less they want to buy her.” 

“‘That’s just my case,” added Levi, as he 
stepped upon the wharf. 

**T reckon you don’t.exactly know what you 
are talking about,” said Mr. Hatch, the builder, 
as he measured the boy from head to foot with 
his eye. 

“T reckon I do, Mr. Hatch. I came.over 
from Rockport on purpose to buy her, if you 
will let me have her for what’s about right.” 

“You?” 

‘*’m your man, Mr. Hatch. I. know you, 
if you don’t know me. If you want to sell this 
boat for a fair price, 1 want to buy her.” 

“T rather think she will-cost:too much for 
you. She’s.a nice boat.” 

**T know she is; and that’s the reason I want 
to buy her. I shouldn’t want her if she wasn’t 
a nice boat. What do you ask for her?” 

** Two hundred and fifty; and she’s as cheap 
as dirt at that.” 

**Won’t you take two hundred for her?” 

“TI won't take a cent less than I said, for you 
see the money’s for the new church over in 
your town.” 

Levi offered two hundred and twenty-five; 
but Mr. Hatch thought it would be cheating 
‘the treasury of the Lord” to take anything 
less than the price, and he was inflexible. 

“Tl take her, sir,” said Levi, when he had 
exercised all his Yankee shrewdness in trying 
to make a good bargain. 

**It seems to me you are pretty young to buy 
a boat like this,” said the builder, good na- 
turedly. 

‘Perhaps I am; but I’ve got the money, and 
I suppose that is all you want,” answered Levi. 





‘‘ Well, no; that isn’t all I want. Boys like 
you don’t very often have two hundred and 
fifty dollars to spend for a boat, and I want to 
know that it’s all right before I let her go. 
What’s your name?” 

“ Levi Fairfield.” 

**You are not Captain Fairfield’s boy — are 
your” 

** Yes, sir; I live at Rockport with my uncle 
Nathan.” 

“Yes, I know you do; and I don’t know as 
that helps the matter much,” added Mr. Hatch, 
with a significant chuckle. ‘Nathan Fair- 
field’s. your guardian, and I suppose it would 
be just about as easy to jump over the moon as 
it would be for him to give you money enough 
to buy this boat.” 

“* He didn’t give it to me.” 

‘I supposed not,” laughed the boat-builder. 
‘*Where did you get the money?” 

Levi explained where he got it. 

“T guess it is all right, Levi,” added Mr. 
Hatch. ‘*Mr. Ames, the minister, was over 
here. yesterday afternoon, and told me a boy 
saved a girl from drowning; but I had no idea 
you were the young fellow.” 

**Mr. Watson. let me have.the money on pur- 
pose to‘buy this boat, and you may depend 
upon it, the matter is all straight.” 

* Then the boat is yours. Come into the shop 
with me, and I will make out a’ bill of sale o/ 
her.” 

The: bill was made out, and Levi paid over 
the two. hundred and fifty dollars, with the feel- 
ing that The Starry Flag was dog-cheap at that 
price... Mr. Hatch was much pleased with the 
purchaser, and when the trade was completed, 
he invited him to take. breakfast with him. 
Levi accepted the invitation, and finding a 
much better table than that to which he was 
accustomed at the house of his guardian, he 
did ample justice to the generous fare of his host. 

Though the stores were now open in the 
town, Levi, anxious to reach Rockport before 
the departure of Ruel Belcher, concluded to 
defer the purchase of his clothes till another 
day. Full of joy and exultation; he embarked 
in the boat, which he could now call his own, 
cast off the painter, pushed off, and with the 
best wishes of Mr. Hatch, started on his voyage 
round the cape. The tide was going out, but 
there was hardly a breath of wind to swell the 
sails he spread. Unless he found a breeze out- 
side of the harbor, he could hardly expect to 
reach Rockport before afternoon; but he hoped 
for the best. With a fresh wind, the boat 
would make the distance in a couple of hours. 

When two hours hadelapsed, The Starry Flag 
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had hardly reached Norman Woe Reef, which 
lies at the entrance of Gloucester Harbor. As 
there was now no possibility of getting home 
before the departure of Ruel, the young fisher- 
man gave up the hope of doing so, and began 
to consider how he should conduct his defence 
before his guardian. Ahead of him lay a small 
schooner, which he recognized as the Griffin, 
Dock Vincent's vessel. She had probably been 
becalmed during the night, and could not get 
up the bay against the tide. 

Levi did not care to meet Dock just then, 
especially after the assistance he had rendered 
Ruel in collecting his debt. He wanted to 
sheer off, and avoid him; but there was not a 
particle of wind, and the boat was drifting 
helplessly with the tide, which bore him direct- 
ly alongside of the Griffin. 

“Hallo, Levi! What are you doing here?” 
demanded Dock, from the deck of his vessel. 

“Going home.” 

“Ts that The Starry Flag?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What are you doing with her?” 

“Pve bought her, and she’s mine now,” re- 
plied Levi, with a feeling of pride and satisfac- 
tion. 

“Have you, though?” 

‘Just bought her, and paid for her.” 

“Come aboard—will you? I want to talk 
with you,” added Dock. 

“I can’t stop now; I want to get home.” 

“You might as well stop where you are till 
a breeze of wind comes. When you get out- 
side of Eastern Pint, the tide will set you back.” 

Levi knew this to be true, and he hauled up 
alongside the Griffin. Dock did not manifest 
any resentment towards him on account of the 
debt, and Levi wished to inform him what Mr. 
Watson had done, in order to free the rich mer- 
chant from the imputation of meanness which 
Dock cast upon him. 

“So “you’ve bought The Starry Flag — have 
you?” continued Dock, when Levi stepped 
upon the deck of the Griffin. 

“T have— gave two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for her. I promised to tell you to-day 
what Mr. Watson did for me.” 

“He gave you two hundred and fifty dollars 
—did he?” 

“He offered to give it to me, but I didn’t like 
to take it for picking up a drowning girl; so I 
borrowed it of him.” 

“ Borrowed it! I say, Levi, you are a fool!” 
sneered Dock. ‘That man ought to have 
given you a thousand dollars at the very least; 
and you were a fool to let him off for anything 
less than that.” 





75 
“If I am satisfied with what he has done, I 
don’t think anybody else has any right to com- 


‘plain,” replied Levi, with considerable spirit. 


For an hour, Dock labored to convince the 
young fisherman that he had been grievously 
wronged and cheated by the wealthy merchant 
from Boston; but Levi, happy in the possession 
of The Starry Flag, refused to be convinced. 
Mr. Watson had done “the handsome thing,” 
in his opinion, and so far from feeling any dis- 
satisfaction, he was deeply grateful to him, 

**If you don’t know your rights, Levi, I’m 
not going to teach you,” continued Dock. 
“* According to your own story, Watson didn’t 
give you anything. He paid you ten dollars 
for the fish you lost, and lent you two hundred 
and fifty dollars.” ‘ 

‘I don’t suppose he expects me to pay him 
back what I borrowed, but I mean to do so,” 
added Levi. 

“Then Watson didn’t give you anything?” 

“No, but —” 

“That’s all I want to know. Now, Levi, 
I’ve got a bone to pick with you.” 

‘* What’s that?” 

“You served me a mean trick yesterday.” 

‘*T didn’t serve you any mean trick,” pro- 
tested Levi. 

‘Yes, you did; you helped Belcher get that 
money out of me.” 

“You owed it to him — didn’t you?” 

“‘That’s none of your business; I don’t like 
to pay money till I get ready.. I know just 
where I can trip you up, Levi, and I’m going 
to doit. I used to think you was a friend of 
mine, and would be willing to do me a good 
turn if you got a chance.” 

‘“‘Without claiming to be your friend, ’m 
willing to do you a good turn now,” replied 
Levi. 

“You are not; if you had told me Belcher 
was looking for me, I could have kept my ves- 
sel out of his way. You didn’t do it; you 
helped Belcher, instead of me. I don’t find no 
fault, Levi; you have chosen for yourself. If 
you don’t want anything of me, I don’t want 
anything of you. I’m your enemy now.” 

“Tf you are, I can’t help it.” 

“You'll get tripped up.” 

“If I am, I will pick myself up,” said Levi, 
as lightly as he could; but he did not like to 
have such a man as Dock for an enemy. 

‘If you have a mind to join me in a little 
plan of mine that won’t hurt nobody, I will —” 

“*T won’t join you in any plan,” interposed 
Levi, who, being honest, felt that he could af- 
ford to be independent. 

“Just as you like, Levi; but look out for 
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breakers!” said Dock, with a threatening shake 
of his head, 

‘*There’s a breeze coming, and I guess I'll 
be off,” added Levi, as he jumped into his boat. 

‘‘Just remember what I’ve said to you; and 
when you want to see me, I’m round,” said 
Dock. 
The Starry Flag caught the first breath of 
the coming wind, and went off towards Eastern 
Point. ‘ Levi was. annoyed by the threats of 
Dock, but he was resolved to be honest and 
true, come what might come. The boat worked 
well, and as,she was rounding the point, Levi 
was rather pleased to see a schooner boat mak- 
ing towards him, for it gave him the promise 
of 2 race. 

That schooner boat contained the constable, 
with a warrant in his pocket for the arrest of 
Levi, 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A 8TORY THAT NOBODY CAN BELIEVE. 


BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 


little niece and nephew, Julia and Fred, 
clamored for a story. 
“What kind of a story do you want?” I 
asked. 
“©, any kind!” That’s a boy’s answer. 
“O, a real nice one—just as good as you 


can make it!” That’s a girl’s answer. 

_ Finally, after a good deal of very eager and 
rather noisy discussion, it was decided that I 
should tell a story that nobody could possibly 
believe — that is, of course, no sensible person 
—such as we are! And this is the story I 
told. 

Once there was a man who had a head no 
bigger than a walnut, and great was his dis- 
tress. His mouth was so little that he had to 
bite a pea in two with his teeth before ever he 
could get it past his lips; and when you reflect 
that his stomach was as big as anybody’s, you 
will at once perceive that this was very mel- 
ancholy state of affairs, for he never could eat 
enough to fill it. He was forced to live upon 
spoon victuals entirely, but though he ran- 
sacked the town from one end to another,. he 
couldn’t find a spoon small enough to go into 
his mouth. So he had to suck his food through 
a quill; and he was so very hungry, and so 
little food could be taken at.a time, though he 
sucked with might and main, that the tears 
came into his eyes and rolled down his cheeks 
in a doleful flood. One day he cried so hard 
that the tears made a big river, and floated his 
basin off the table, spilling all his bread and 





milk; and before he could scrape it up again, | 
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the cat had eaten every morsel of it. Wasn’t 
that too bad? 

His eats were so little that he couldn’t hear 
anything, and his nose was so little he couldn’t 
smell. A doctor once attempted to cure him 
of his difficulty of hearing; but when it came to 
be tried, don’t you believe the doctor hadn’t a 
bottle in his whole shop that was small enough 
to hold the oil for such a little ear! Besides 
that, he couldn’t find a handkerchief small 
enough to wipc his little nose., He tried 
rose-leaf once, but it scratched ‘his poor littlé 
nose so that it swelled tp as large as a turnip, 
and the consequence was, he couldn’t see out 
from behind it, and had to hire a boy to lead 
him. Now, wasn’t that too bad? 

Well, his sufferings hecame so terrible at 
last, that he went to Bogton to consult a doc- 
tor. He had made up his mind that, if he 
couldn’t get relief in Boston, he might as well 
die and be done with it; fordf yoy can’t find 
what you want in Boston, I'd like to know 
where in the world you expect to get it. 

The Boston doctor told thé poor man that 
there was only one way to cure his head, and 
that was to swell it. The poor man was afraid 
that it might be a dangerous thing to do; but 
the doctor said he had swelled thousands of 
heads in Boston, and the city was full of his 
patients. 

So the unhappy man took a prescription that 
the doctor gave him, all written in Latin, car- 
ried it home with him, and got the schoolmas- 
ter to read it for him. Then he set to work to 
follow the directions given in the prescription. 
First he got a little tin pail that would hold a 
quart, and put into it a pint of molasses, a pint 
of mustard, a pint of milk, a pint of melted 
butter, a piece of mince-pie, a mouse’s tail 
chopped fine, and a pound of maple sugar; and 
a pretty mess he had of it when he was done —.,. 
and not a thing, in.it.but began with an #.% 
Think of that. But you see the Bostoh doctor * 
was a.very m-inent man; so what else could 
you expect? bs 

Well, then he got a bed- out of the ser- 
vant’s chamber in the attic,.‘and stirred the 
méss round and round, and round and round, 
till his head spun. Then he took a spoonful 
of the mess, put it in another tin pail that held 
twelve quarts, and filled the pail up with water, 
and was all ready to put hig head in t&swell 
it; for the Boston doctor was a homer 
thist, you see, and didn’t want to overdo the 
thing. Before, he put histhead in the big pail, 
the poor man emptied the little pail of its con- 
tents by throwing them out of the window, te 
save trouble; for if the childretithad got at this 
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_ dreadful mess, there is no telling what would 


have happened to them. So there the mess 
lay, out in the road, and two little pigs came 
along and ate it, and quarrelled over it, too. 
And what do you suppose came of that? Why, 
the pigs swelled up so that they blocked up the 
street from one side to the other, and their 
backs reached up to the tops of the houses, 
and the people couldn’t drive by in their carts 
and carriages. Of course there was but one 
thing to do, in such a state of things, and that 
was to get a gang of Irishmen to cut a tunnel 
through the swelled-pigs,; so that the horses 
could be driven through. This would have 
been all very well if the street hadn’t been so 
slippery, on account of the fat pork, so that the 
horses fell down on their haunches, and slipped 
and scrambled about in such a confusion and 
hurly-burly as were never seen except in Broad- 
way on,a Saturday afternoon. 

The poor man with the little head was very 
much disturbed in his mind when he looked 
out of the window and saw the trouble he had 
made; but as he couldn’t help it now, he didn’t 
think it worth while to cry about it. So he 
turned around and put his head in the twelve- 
quart pail to soak. 

By and by his head began to swell, greatly 
to the poor man’s delight; and he kept pulling 
it out of the pail every few minutes to run to 
the looking-glass and see himself. Such a 
splendid head as he was getting! He felt so 
glad that he capered about the room like a 
crazy-head, and not a bit like a swell-head, who 
is always very dignified, you know. At last his 
head was as big as anybody’s. But the little 
man was not satisfied with that. He wanted 
it to be bigger than anybody’s. So he kept 
putting it in the pail, and swelling it more and 
more, till by and by it swelled so big that he 
couldn’t get it out of the pail again; and-that 

pretty state of affairs. Wasn’t it too 


‘wad, ter the trouble he’d had? But, then, it 


was good enough for him,.I guess; he ought 
to have been satisfied when his head was 
big enough, without. wanting it to be so 
very big. " 

It was no -use pulling and hauling. He 
couldn’t get his head out of the pail. It was 
wedged in there as tight as a drum. - He could 
hardly breathe, and he couldn’t see a bit. So 
he started off as fast as he could run to a tin- 
smith’s shop, to have his head taken out of the 
pail. O, dear! you should have seen the tin- 
smith laugh at the sight. Nevertheless, he 
went to work with his big shears to cut the pail 
away; but he laughed so hard that he-made a 
dreadful mistake, and cut the poor man’s head 





ight off with a clip of his shears, and it rolled 
off upon the floor with a terrible clatter. 
So the poor man has to go about now with- 
*out any head at all. 
—_——@———— 


THE SCARLET TANAGER. 
BY E. A. SAMUELS. 


often hear, in the deep woods of New 
England, the song of a bird that is so 
peculiar and attractive that we make an effort 
to become acquainted with the singer. We 
follow the notes through the trees, as their au- 
thor retreats before us, until, at length, cau- 
tiously drawing near, we discover him perched 
on a high branch, his wings drooping, his tail 
expanded, and crest erected, in the very act 
of singing. We notice that the song is sim- 
ilar to that of the American robin, but that it 
is much sweeter, and has the property of ven- 
triloquism, so that while the bird is immediate- 
ly above us, his song will often sound as if he 
were many rods away. 

When we say that this bird is of a beautiful 
scarlet plumage on the head, neck, and body, 
and that his wings and tail are pure, unspotted 
black, most of my young readers will doubtless 
recognize the scarlet tanager. While we watch 
the gaudily-dressed little fellow, he is joined by 
another bird, that, at the first glance, we should 
certainly suppose to be of another species; for 
it is of a plain greenish plumage, and it has 
none of the beautiful notes of the other, and, 
save an occasional “‘ chif-chirr” which it utters 
in a listless tone, is altogether a quiet, unobtru- 
sive bird. But when we see the tanager wel- 
come the new comer with warm, caresses and 
loudly-repeated songs, we conclude at once 
that it is his mate; and we are right. Soon the 
pair, with affectionate twitterings and caresses, 
flit away through the foliage, and we do not 
follow them farther, for our attention is at- 
tracted bythe song or movements of some: 
other of our feathered acquaintances of the- 
woods. 

The scarlet tanager arrives here in its 
northern migrations about the twenty-fifth of 
May, the males usually preceding the females 
a few days. It is rarely seen away from its 
favorite oak groves, where it is usually busy, 
through the day, in searching for various in- 
sects, of which its food principally consists. 
Early in June, after mating, both birds begin 
to prepare their nest: this is almost always 
placed on a fork of a horizontal branch of a 
tree, about twenty feet from the ground, usually 
in the deep woods. It is constructed of fine 
branching twigs, but loosely arranged together, . 
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and if it were not for the interlocking of the 
twigs it would soon fall apart. It is slightly 
hollowed, and is lined with finer twigs and 
the leaves of pines and hemlocks. During the 
preparation of the nest, the scarlet tanager is 
as industrious as his mate, and, besides help- 
ing her, cheers her toils with many a merry 
song. 

As soon as the fabric is completed, the female 
lays four or five eggs, which are of a delicate 
greenish-blue color, and covered with spots 
and blotches of purple and red, thickest at 
their greater end. The eggs laid, incubation 
commences; and here the tanager does not 
shirk his share of the labor, for he takes his 
place on the eggs, and permits his mate to have 
a chance for recreation and exercise whenever 
she wishes. ‘When she is sitting he is perched 
near her, cheering her with his song, or hunting 
some little titbit of food that he knows will be 
especially grateful to her. altogether he is “‘a 
model husband,” and a good example to his 
neighbors, who, we are sorry to say, do not 
always improve by him. 

As soon as the young tanagers are hatched, 
which happens in about twelve days from the 
time incubation is commenced, all is activity 
and bustle with the parents; for so many more 
inouths are to be fed, and they must have noth- 
ing but the most delicate food. So tanager 
and his wife are busy from morning until night 
in procuring nice tender caterpillars and spi- 
ders for them, and have but few chances for 
recreation for themselves. 

In about five weeks from their birth the young 
rtanagers, having put on a beautifully mottled 
‘dress of green and reddish, like a mixture of 
‘that of their parents, and having become well- 
grown birds, almost as large as their father and 
mother, feave the nest, and follow their parents 
about, learning from them how to recognize 
and obtain the different kinds of food, and get- 
ting from them a little idea of the phenomena 
of the seasons, that they may safely perform the 
migration, in the fall, that all tanagers are in 
the habit of making. Having learned these 
things, they are politely informed by their par- 
ents, that, having had the trouble of bringing 
them up thus far, they do not think it fair that 
they should have further care with them, and 
that during the remainder of their stay they 
had better live by themselves. The young 
birds, taking the hint, soon leave their parents, 
who, with this care off their minds, have noth- 
ing to do but enjoy themselves. This they do, 
wandering in the groves and forests, singing 
and listening to the songs of their friends and 
neighbors, and living on the abundance that 
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kind Nature has provided for them. Early in 
September, when the nights grow cool, they 
begin to move in their southern flight; and 
soon they arrive at their beautiful home in the 
tropics, where they are joined by their young 
ones and friends, and where they pass the win- 
ter in the enjoyment of the comforts and lux- 
uries that in such scenes abound. Truly the 
tanagers should be happy; and they are, for it 
is proved to us every day in the songs that 
they sing to us so merrily in the spring and 
summer. 


ONLY A BABY SMALL. 


NLY a baby small, 
Dropped from the skies ; 

Only a laughing face, 
Two sunny eyes; 

Only two cherry lips, 
One chubby nose; 

Only two little hands, 
Ten little toes ; 

Only a golden head, 
Curly and soft; 

Only a tongue that wags, 
Loudly and oft; 

Only a little brain, 
Empty of thought; 

Only a little heart, 
Troubled with nought; 

Only a tender flower, 
Sent us to rear; 

Only a life to love 
While we are here. 


OANARY BIRDS. 


knee Canary Islands—called by the an- 
cients the Fortunate Islands, and Islands 
of the Blest— have been known to Europeans 
for more than two thousand years. But Ca- 
nary birds, though first brought from these 
islands, were not heard of in Europe before 
the fifteenth century. They were then so dear 
that only the rich could buy them. Sugar, 
which is a poison to many birds, was found to 
be food for Canaries. From this fact, they 
were for some time called sugar birds. Canary 
seed, the principal food of these birds, was 
first brought from the Canary Islands to Spain. 
It was soon after cultivated in the south of 
France, and at length throughout the south of 
Europe. The plant which produces this seed 
could easily be grown in the southern portion 
of New England. if 


— Ip you are full of honesty and strength 
of purpose, your voice proclaims it. 
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“NURSERY POLITIOS.” 


“ UR Boys anv GiRLs,” says ‘the Attica 
Atlas, “is the title of a new weekly 
magazine for children. Oliver Optic is the 
nom de plume of its racy editor; and Boston 
is the cradle where it is rocked. In view of 
the new impartial suffrage dogma, Mr. Optic 
opens his one eye in his second number, and 
gives ‘our boys and girls’ the black side view 
of national politics — misrepresenting and mis- 
stating facts and issues most baldly. . . . As 
some of the boys may live to become white men, 
we do protest against corrupt nursery politics.” 
The editor of the Attica Atlas probably shut 
his one eye when he read the article to which 
he alludes, or he could not have blundered into 
the belief that it advocated negro suffrage, or 
any doctrine of either of the great political 
parties of the land. It.simply sated the po- 
sition of each party, without affirming that 
either is right, or either is wrong. We may 
state what a Jew believes, without advocating 
Judaism; we may even say something good of 
him, without indorsing his creed. Whether 
“some of the boys live to become white men,” 
or black men, it will not harm them to know 
the opinions of each of the parties whose dis- 
putations shake the land we love. 

In twenty years’ close contact with boys and 
girls, we have always found them anxious to 
understand the great questions of the day, in- 
cluding political issues; and we have never had 
more interested listeners or more shrewd ques- 
tioners than when explaining ‘‘ Free Trade,” 
“ Protective Tariff,” and similar topics. Per- 
haps we are behind the Attica politician’s pro- 
gressive ideas; but we believe American boys 
and girls of fourteen and upwards ought to 
know what President Johnson believes, and 
what Congress believes, for they are the ex- 
ponents of the opposing parties. The views 
of each should be fairly stated—a difficult 
matter, perhaps, but not impossible. If the 
editor of the Attica Atlas will give us a fairer 
statement of the views of both parties than 
that we have published in the second, third, 
and fourth numbers of our niagazine, we should 
be happy to print it, and to fay for the articles 
at our usual rates, which, we believe, are equal 
to the highest paid for literary matter in the 
United States. 
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LITTLE TRINGS. 


—— Ir is five hundred dollars fine in New 
York State to have the doors of public: build- 
ings open inwardly. 

—— Biddy. If you please, mum, what shall 
we have for dinner to-day? Mistress. Let me 
see, Biddy, what did we have yesterday? Bid- 
dy. Shure, mum, an ’twas a leg of mutton. 
Mistress. Then to-day, Biddy, let us have a 
leg of beef. 

—— To be dexterous in danger is a virtue; 
but to court danger is a weakness. 

Sap a poor little girl in the fourth 
ward, New York, as she was dying, “I am 
glad I am going to die, because now my broth- 
ers and sisters will have enough to eat.” 

A copFIsH breakfast and an India-rub- 
ber coat will keep a man dry all day. 

Leap pencils were first introduced into 
Italy three centuries ago. Now five hundred 
millions are consumed annually. 

— AFFECTIONATE times — when every- 
thing is as dear as it can be. 





QUEER thing is an insurance policy. 
If I can’t sell it, I can-cel it; and if I can-cel 
it, I can’t sell it. 

—— THE Philadelphia Mint is producing 
about two million pieces of the new fives per 
month, . 

— A poor man, who had been ill, bein 
asked by a gentleman whether he had taken a 
‘remedy, replied, ‘‘ No, I ain’t taken any rem- 
edy, but I have taken lots of physic.” 

—— WITH fifteen millions of inhabitants in 
Spain, only three millions can read and write. 

—— A MAN recently knocked down an ele- 
phant. He was an auctioneer. 

—— THOUGH a wavelet be a little wave, and 
a floweret a little flower, yet a bullet is not a 


little bull, nor a hamlet a little ham. 


—— Tue little French Prince Imperial speaks 
three languages. 

— ‘* Loox well before you leap,” is very 
good advice in its way; but how can sickly 
looking people follow it? 

—— THERE are five Sundays this year in 
March, June, September, and December. 

— Lapis should make good traders. 
They. never get shaved. 

— A MAN boasted of having eaten forty- 
nine hard boiled eggs. ‘‘Why did you not 
eat one more and make fifty?”.asks Jeems. 
“Humph! You want a man to make a hog 
of himself just for one egg?” 
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Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
serenely emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE AMERIOAN INDIANS. 
BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


OLL ‘sack * the tide of T1meE: 

how *POWERFULLY to us applies 
the promise, *‘I will: give thee the 
‘HEATHEN. for an INHERITANCE”! 
Not many generations ago, where 
you now sit, circled with all that 
WEXALTS and 'tEMBELLISHES civil- 


ized life, the rank ‘trHIsTLE * nodded | 


in the wind, and the ‘wiip Fox * dug 
his hole unscared. Here *tirvep * 
and *tLoveD * *ANOTHER race of be- 
ings. Beneath the same “sun that 
rolls over your heads, the Indian 

* *HuNTER * pursued the panting 
*DEER; gazing on the same “Moon 
that smiles for you, the Indian 
*LOVER * wooed his dusky mate. 
HERE the 'twicwam blaze * beamed 
on the “TENDER and the 'HELPLESs, 
the *tcounciL-FIRE * glared on the 
‘twIs—E and ‘DARING. Now they 
dipped their noble “timss in your 
sedgy LAKES, and now they paddled 
the light ‘canor * along your rocky 
SHORES. “HERE * they **wWARRED; 
the echoing **wHoop, the bloody 
“*GRAPPLE, the defying *DEATH-SONG, 
Start * were *HERE; and, when the 
tiger strife was *fovER, *'HERE curled 

= the smoke of *PEAcE. 

- And all'*rnrs * has passed ‘away. 
Across the *tocean * came a pilgrim 
BARK, bearing the seeds of *LIFE and 
‘DEATH. The "FORMER were sown 
for ‘you, the *LATTER sprang up in 

- the path of the simple *NaTIvE. Two 
hundred **vzars * have changed the 
character of a great *cONTINENT, and 
blotted FOREVER from its face a 
ltwHOLE, 'tpECULIAR 'PEOPLE. **ART 
has usurped the bowers of *NATURE, 
the anointed children of *teEpUCATION 
have been too *PowrerFut for the 
tribes of the IGNORANT. Here and 
there, a stricken “trEW * REMAIN; but 
how *UNLIKE their **BoLp, *UNTAi ED, 
StUNTAMABLE **pROGENITORS! The 





*tInpIAN! .of falcon *tGLANCE and lion *BEAR- 
ING, the *TrHEMe of the touching "BALLAD, the 
"tuEro of thé pathetic TrALs, is ‘“GonE! and his 
degraded OFFSPRING * °CRAWL. upon the soil 
where "HE * walked in Majesty, to remind us 
how *MISERABLE * is man when the foot of the 
*tCONQUEROR * is on his °NECK. 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 
“DONT JUDGE BY APPEARANCES.” 


BY SYBIL HAYDEN. 








CHARACTERS. —Mr. Gray, a Farmer. Mrs. 
Gray, fis Wife. Ros Nason,.a poor Boy. 


Scene. — A Field near Mr. Gray’s House. 


Mr. G. What lad is that I see running this 
way? I am afraid he has been in mischief. 


[Znter Ros, running.] 


Here, stop, young man (seizing him by the col- 
lar); what is your great hurry? 

Rob. 1am going home, sir. 

M+. G. But what are you doing on my 
premises? I am afraid you have been stealing 
my fruit. 

Rob. No, indeed! 

Mr. G. I am not so sure. What is your 
name? 

Rob. Rob Nason, sir. 

_Mr. G. Rob! I have no doubt you have 
been well named! Now confess — have «you 
not been robbing my orchard? 

Rob. I cannot say so without telling a lie. 

Mr. G. Just as though you would mind that. 
I have no doubt you tell a dozen lies a day. J 
did when I was a boy. 

Rob. Pray, sir, had you a mother? 

Mr. G. No, no, no. I had:no mother. 

Rob. Well, 7 have, and she teaches me bet- 
ter. 

Mr. G. Well, to look you in the face, you 
do look like an honest boy. I am going to 
search your pockets, and if you have told the 
truth, I will do well by you. But if you have 
lied, I. will cowhide you. (Flourishing his 
whip. He then looks in Ros's pockets, and dis- 
covers a large, handsome pear in each.) 

Mr. G. Hey! what! This is your honesty! 
(Shaking him by the collar.) This is your 
truthfulness ! 

fob. I can explain, if you will listen. 
Gray gave them to me. 

Mr. G. Mrs. Gray would no more give away 
my best pears than she would my watch. You 
are about. the biggest liar I have ever seen yet, 
in spite of your honest face. I’ll thrash you. 


Mrs. 
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Rob. If you do, you'll repent it! 

Mr. G. Do you threaten me? Do you mean 
to take your revenge? Do you mean to set my 
barns on fire? 

Rob. It is no use for me to try to tell you 
anything. You call me a liar, and refuse to 
believe me. But be sure, as true as you whip 
me, you will repent of jit. 

Mr. G. You young scamp! I promise you 
the best hiding you ever had in your life! 

Rob. Well, any way, let gomy collar! Don’t 
give me a choking besides! 

Mr. G. Let go of you, and give you a chance 
torun away! I knowa trick worth two of that! 

(Ror takes a handkerchief from his pocket, 
and ties it round his ankles in a hard knot.) 

Rob. There, sir; can Irunaway now? You 
may whip me as hard as you choose, and I will 
take it. It is not half as bad to get a thrashing 
as to deserve it! 

Mr. G. (Hesttating, and letting go his col- 
lar.) It is rather hard work to whip a boy who 
looks you in the face like that! 

Rob. Remember, you will repent it! 

Mr. G. (Getting angry.) You threaten me 
again! I wél/ cowhide you, with a vengeance! 
(He lifts his arm, cowhide in hand, when MRs. | 
Gray comes rushing in, out of breath with run- 
ning.) 

Mrs. G. Stop, stop, Mr. Gray! what — are 
— you — doing? O, dear! I wish — I could 
— speak! Don’t, don’t whip that boy! 

Mr. G. Why, he has been robbing our or- 
chard, and threatening to burn our barns, and 
is up to all sorts of wickedness! 

Mrs. G. Nonsense, Mr. Gray! what a fool- 
ish man you are! JZ gave him the pears, and 
small pay it was, for saving our property, and 
perhaps our lives! 

Mr. G. What is all this? 

Mrs. G. Why, our little Bill must go into 
the barn and play at lighting a fire on the barn 
floor; and while everybody else was _ perfectly 
crazy with fright, this lad just ran for the horse 
blankets, and smothered it out before the first 
bucket of water arrived! 

Mr. G. Is it possible! 
tell me about it, Rob? 

Rob. You said beforehand that you would 
not believe me; so it was of no use for me to 
waste words. 

Mr. G. Well, well, well! I was hasty, I con- 
fess. But I will reward you. 

Rob. No, sir; I have my reward now. My 
mother is sick, and those pears are worth more 
to her just nowthan anything youcould give me. 

Mrs. G. Yes, that is all the pay he would 


Why did you not 





take for what he did. 
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Mr. G. Well, you are a good boy, Rob, and 
you shall not be any worse off for this day’s 
business, I proraise you. [Z&eunt. 


TOM DIX’S MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY KATHARINE PETERS. 


” ILL you lend me your watch, mother? 
I am going to New York to-morrow 
morning, and mine is at the watchmaker’s.” 

‘But, Tom! you know how much I value 
that watch. I am almost afraid to lend it to 
you. Perhaps some one might pick your 
pocket.” 

‘The man is not in existence who could pick 
my pocket. I should like to see one try — that’s 
all!” and Tom looked very brave and very 
wise. 

“Now do! you dear, nice, good little moth- 
er.” He put his arms round her neck and 
kissed her, and — Mrs. Dix gave him the watch, 
with many a charge to be careful of it, and 
bring it safely back to her. 

At the first glance, you would have taken 
Tom Dix for a boy of thirteen, or even young- 
er, he was sosmall. A second look would make 
you think him manly and mature-looking for 
a boy of his age. He was really eighteen 
years old, and his understanding and character 
were fully equal to his years. 

When he reached New York, he thought, as 
most boys do, that he should like to own a pistol. 
He had money in his pocket of his own earn- 
ing, and he provided himself with a small one 
with a single barrel, and felt braver than ever. 

The next night he went with his cousin, a 
boy.of his own age, to see Heller perform his 
wonderful tricks. 

“T guess I’ll take my pistol, Harry. We 
shan’t get home till late.” Harry laughed, and 
advised him to do so. 

It was between eleven and twelve when the 
two boys got on the horse-car to return home. 
The car was full, and they stood on the steps. 

Just before they reached Union Square, two 
rough-looking men jumped on the car, and 
crowded and pushed Tom hadly. He thought 
of pickpockets at once, and putting one hand 
in his pocket to protect his wallet, placed the 
other, as carelessly as he could, over his watch. 
He felt a hand, behind him, in his coat pocket, 
and, leaving his watch, grasped it quickly. At 
the same moment his watch was snatched by 
one of the men, who jumped from the car and 
ran. © y 

‘“* Look out for this man, Harry,” cried Tom, 
letting go of the one whose hand he had seized. 
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But he was too quick for them, and sprang 
after the fellow with the watch. 

‘¢ Stop thief! stop thief!” shouted Tom, and 
ran through Union Square, after the men, at 
the top of his speed. 

As the men reached the posts at the other 
end of the square, they met a boy, whom they 
took for Tom, but who was a ‘perfect stranger, 
ignorant of the state of affairs. One man raised 
a heavy club, and, hitting the boy on the head, 
stretched him senseless on the pavement. 
Tom’s blood boiled with righteous indignation, 
as he saw the poor boy fall. He drew his pis- 
tol from his pocket. 

“Stop, you murderous villains, or I'll shoot 
you!” he shouted. 

They stopped and parleyed with him. Im- 
mediately some policemen were seen approach- 
ing. The thief passed the watch to his com- 
rade, who disappeared round a corner, as he 
started to follow. 

**Don’t you dare to stir,” said Tom, drawing 
nearer. “If you move, I'll shoot you! I never 
missed my aim yet, and I shall not to-night;” 
and he seized him by the collar, and pointed 
the pistol at his head. 

The man made no further resistance. The 
policemen came up. “The thief was handcuffed 
and marched off to the Tombs. 

The policemen called Tom “a plucky fel- 
low,” and told him that these two ruffians were 
notorious hotel and steamboat thieves, and that 
they had been trying to get hold of them for a 
long time. 

**T only wish we had the other one,” said 
Tom. ‘TI should have fired at him, but my 
pistol is only a single-barrelled one, and as 
soon as the charge was out of it, I should have 
been in the power of this man. If it had only 
been a revolver.” 

The boy, who still lay unconscious on the 
sidewalk, was carried to the police station. 
Tom learned afterwards that the doctor was 
doubtful of his recovery. 

The policeman told Tom to come to the sta- 
tion next morning to enter his complaint, and 
he left them. 

The next day, he went, as he had been di- 
rected, to the police station, and told the chief 
officer there that he had come to enter a com- 
plaint against a man who had stolen his watch 
the night before. i 

** Have you got anything to identify him by?” 
asked the man. 

“IT should think that was hardly necessary,” 
was Tom’s answer. 

** Why! how is he to be caught, if you can’t 
identify him?” 





‘He is in the Tombs now,” added Tom. 

“ Are you the person who caught that man 
last night?” exclaimed the officer, raising his 
eyebrows, and looking at Tom in amazement. 

“*T believe so,” was the reply. 

‘““You’re the smartest boy I’ve seen this 
long time. Don’t you want to join us?” 

Tom, who was already in business for him- 
self, declined the proposition, and said he 
thought he could find something better to do. 

As he went out, he saw the second thief, 
lounging about the premises. He had shaved 
off his mustache to disguise himself, and as 
he had only been seen in the dark, he seémed 
to feel no anxiety about being recognized. 
The instant Tom saw him, he sprang and 
seized him by the collar. ‘ Here’s the other 
man!” he cried. So the second thief was 
quickly handcuffed and carried to the Tombs. 

A short time before the trial Tom was at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, in New York. _One day 
he was told that two women wanted to see 
him in private. He refused to see them, 
except in the public parlor, with the landlord 
and other gentlemen present. They consented 
to this arrangement, and Tom went down to 
see them. 

The women said the two men who were to 
be tried were their husbands; and they begged 
Tom not to appear in court against them. If 
he had not given his testimony, they would 
have been let loose again. The women im- 
plored, they wept, they offered him five hun- 
dred dollars, and promised to make every 
exertion to get his watch back. They did not 
know where it was, but would do everything 
they possibly could to find it. 

Tom scorned their money: he told them the 
men were notorious thieves, and ought to be 
taken care of, 

One said she had five children, and the fam- 
ily were entirely dependent on her husband; 
if he were taken away from them, they would 
all starve. 

“You say you have five hundred dollars to 
give me,” said Tom; “ take that, and buy bread 
for your children.” 

The thieves were tried. Tom appeared 
against them, and they were sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment in the State. Prison; but 
he never got his mother’s watch again. 

When the brave lad gave his mother an ac- 
count of his midnight adventure, she did not 
complain of the loss of the watch, much as she 
valued it; for her dear Tom was safe. She 
shuddered when he told about the poor boy 
who was.knocked down so cruelly. 

“‘ They meant to kill you, my dear boy,” she 
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said, as she put her arm round him, and drew 
him close to her. ‘ 

““Why, Tom; I don’t see how you dared to 
stop them. I should think you would have 
been afraid of such desperate men.” 

“* Afraid of them, mother! Not I. All vil- 
lains are cowards. They know they are wrong, 
and they are afraid of a good man. I try todo 
right, and be as good as I can; and when I 
meet bad men, I know that right must con- 
quer, and if I persist, they must give way. 
They dare not resist me.”- 


—_———_—————— 


A ROBINSON ORUSOE STORY. 
AS in, the month of January, 1864, 


the captain and crew of a small sailing 
vessel, from Sydney, Australia, were wrecked 
on one of the uninhabited islands of the 
Auckland group in the far South Pacific. 
They lived there twenty months without see- 
ing a living being other than themselves. The 
only tools they had were a hammer, an adze, 
and a gimlet. With these they contrived to 
make a house, with a fireplace and chimney 
in it. They lived on seals, widgeons, mussels, 
and a sweet root which served for bread and 
potatoes. Seals, which they found there in 
great numbers, and which the captain, in his 
diary, says, ‘‘went roaring about the woods 
like wild cattle,” were their main dependence 
for food. After remaining in -this place for 
more than a year, some of the men became 
discontented and mutinous, giving the captain 
a good deal of trouble. He at length adopted 
the plan of teaching school in the evening, 
reciting prayers, and reading’and expounding 
the Scripture to the best of his ability. He 
found this plan worked admirably. The men 
became much interested in the Bible readings, 
and nine of them, who were unable to read, 
learned by heart. So much, remarks the cap- 
tain, in his diary, for moral suasion. 

At last the captain determined to leave the 
island. The nearest land was New Zealand, 
four hundred miles off, and their only craft 
was a little dingy, in which they had escaped 
from the wreck. There was extreme peril in 
crossing such a tract of stormy ocean in such 
a boat, but he had grown almost desperate. 
He and his men raised the sides of the boat, 
and did what else they could to fit her for sea. 
Only two besides the captain decided to go in 
her, and they set off. They reached New Zea- 
land in safety, where they at once chartered a 
craft and returned for their comrades, whom 
they found and brought away, the wiser and the 
better for their Robinson Crusoe experience. 











THE QUEEN OF SKATERS. 


HE queen of skaters in the world is said 

to be Miss C. A. Moore, the ‘ Skatorial 
Queen,” as she is called. Her home is Phila- 
delphia. Her appearance at the park each 
afternoon makes her the ‘ observed of all ob- 
servers.” In skating circles the performance 
and appearance of Miss Moore form the topic 
of general conversation. Miss Moore has two 
skating costumes, one of them a basque and 
skirt of purple velvet beaver cloth, trimmed 
with a deep border of gray and white squirrel 
fur, above which are three rows of silver trim- 
ming. She wears a hat made of the same 
material, trimmed with fur, to correspond with 
that of the dress. Her Polish costume consists 
of a basque of blue velvet, and scarlet skirt 
trimmed with ermine fur and gold lace, the 
entire dress being spangled with small gold 
stars. A hat of red and blue velvet, and white 
plume, adorns her head, while her feet are en- 
cased in red kid boots. Both the costumes are 
very rich and elegant. 

She uses the common “rockers,” made of 
the best material. Her skates have no sharp 
or projecting points to assist her in maintain- 
ing her upright position while she is dancing 
or performing the most difficult movements 
upon her toes. 

Later accounts say this ‘‘ queen” is a man! 


Base Batt. — Sylvan Lake, Hoboken, was 
the scene of an interesting contest on skates, 
recently, between players selected from the 
Empire and Eagle Bass Ball Clubs. The ice 
was in fair condition. The game was called at 
half past two o’clock; and it having been 
agreed to play only five innings, the game 
was finished in an hour and a half. The 
Eagles kept the lead till the last innings, but 
the Empires batted well for four runs in the 
fifth, and won the game by the totals of 15 
to 13. 

—? THE proprietor of the Central Park 
Skate-house, in New York, on a certain day 
offered a prize of a pair of skates, valued at 
fifty dollars, for the best lady skater. 
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HY is a boy who can’t stand on the ice 

like an oyster? Because he slips down 

easily. Why is the price of gold like a drunken 

man on the ice? Because it goes down after it 

gets high. Why is the weather in a driving 

snow-storm like a man with a cold in his head? 
It blows it snows. 


ANSWERS. 


. They are on the mercy (Mersey) of Eng- 


. There is a Cologne there. (Pron. soln.) 

- He is going to burn (Berne) the capital. 

. Columbia. 66. Wateree. 

. A rotten apple injures its companions. 

. A pointed. dunning letter: Fork over all 
you owe. 


69. yo. Caprice. 


VV 
Nop 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

74. Why is Charles River, in Massachusetts, 
like a butcher’s knife? 

75. Why is Wisconsin like a trotting park? 

76. Why is a native of Valparaiso like a boy 
half frozen? 

77. Why is a certain city on the Po like a 
tour in North-western Italy? 

78. Why is Florence like the Desert of Sa- 
hara? 

79. Why are the countries south of Egypt 
like productive petroleum wells? 

80. Why is Africa like a ship at Malta with 
a dog on deck? 
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THREE VERBAL SQUARES. 


82. First: to whip — to relieve — requests — 
to try. 

83. Second: weights — a mineral — an 
appellation — that which all plants grow 
from. 

84. Third: approached — the end of a prayer 
— to repair — finishes. 


Will our young readers send us some verbal 
squares? 


C. F.’s rebus will hardly answer; the ‘‘ day” 
is not rebus enough. — Clarence Clayton’s 
shall go to the engraver’s. — Fiddlesticks — 
what a name!—sends us answers, most of 
which are correct. We are not quite willing 
to publish an enigma on ¢hat man’s name. — 
“OQ, no, we never mention it!” "We insert the 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 


85. Place four sixes so as to make the sum 
thirteen. 


The editor’s address is ‘‘ HARRISON SQUARE, 
Mass. — A. H.’s rebus is too complicated, but 
we may use. it.— ‘‘Can we not have a sort 
of chit-chat, or budget, every week, contain- 
ing a few letters from the boys and girls?” 
asks Jersey Boy. Certainly; we will insert as 
much as we have space for from any letters 
sent for the purpose. — J. R.’s ‘‘ Incident of the 
War” is not suitable for publication; but we 
print his 
ENIGMA. 

86. It is composed of 14 letters. 

The 1, 6, 12, 5, 6, 9, Io is a commissioned 
officer. 

The 12, 14, 11, 12, 13, 14 aré men and women. 

The 8, 9, 7 is a metal. 

The 3, 2, 4, 14 is part of the head. 

The whole is a principal city of Europe. 





